000 REFUGEES WAIT 
| PROTESTANTS 


ith approximately 3 months to do the 

10,000 Refugees assigned to Protes- 

churches are still unsponsored. This 
ning came from the National Council 
“hurches which said “therefore we call 
all friends of Refugees to help provide 
approximately 6,000 Assurances still 
ted to cover the 10,000 Refugees who 
= to us for their chance to resettle in 
USA.” 


“he law which admits Refugees to this 
ntry expires December 31, 1956. All 
>essing and visa clearances must take 
ce by this deadline. But Protestant 
ders cautioned that the “processing” 
y take up to six months and set July 31 
the deadline for receiving assurances 
m churches. This gives denominational 
Jers and local church officials about 3 
aths to achieve their goal. 


The Time to Act Is Now! 


Yhurches of the Disciples of Christ so 
have filed 140 assurances covering 410 
ple. (One assurance may cover several 
ividuals.) Of the 410 individuals who 
come to the United States under Dis- 
les sponsorship, 42 actually have ar- 
ad. All Protestant churches working 
ough Church World Service filed 
970 assurances for approximately 
700 persons up to March 15, 1956. 
S. State Department sources report 
t some 90,000 visas have been issued 
Jer the program which will permit 
),000 individuals to enter this country 
Jer the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 


Many of the most needy refugees are 
being sponsored because sponsors are 
cing their own requirements ahead of 
refugees’ needs, according to Miss Ella 
lliams, Field Representative, Disciples 
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INTEGRATION PACE 


VARIED IN SOUTH 


Excerpts from Supreme Court Decision of May 17, 1954. 


“In these days, it is doubtful that any child may reasonably be expected to 
succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity of an education. Such an opportunity, 
where the state has undertaken to provide it, is a right which must be made 
available to all on equal terms. 


* * * * * 


“We conclude that in the field of public education the doctrine of ‘separate but 
equal’ has no place. Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal.” 


The south is moving slowly towards public school integration but the pace is not 
uniform and in a few states there still is determined resistance. This seemed to be the 
summary view of a wide variety of surveys taken in the 17 states and areas affected by 
the historic Supreme Court ruling of May 17, 1954. 


Lack of southern unanimity was seen even in the highly publicized ‘““A Southern 
Manifesto” in which 19 Senators and 82 Representatives from 11 southern states 
attacked the Supreme Court ruling in a ‘Declaration of Constitutional Principles.” 
Commentators noted that the signatures included statesmen from only 11 of the 17 
states included in the Court ruling, and not all Congressmen in the 11 states signed. 


"In their own way—At their own pace.” 


There was plenty of evidence that the different states and regions within the south 
were approaching this period of transition in their own way and at their own pace. 
The New York Times, March 13, emphasizes this after a 6-weeks survey by ten corre- 
spondents. They pointed out that there are many souths with four large sub-regions. 
Each of these regions, Te Times said, is different from the others in historical back- 
ground, culture, political and social orientations and interracial viewpoints. 


In general The Times summary agreed with one by Southern School News which 
classified states according to their response on schools integration in the following 
categories: (1) states integrating: Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, West 
Virginia and the District of Columbia; (2) states delaying: Arkansas, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas; (3) states resisting: Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Virginia. On the basis of its legislative record 
some observers place Louisiana in the list of “states resisting.” 


Variation in the southern pace also is seen in legislative reaction. Forty-two pro- 
segregation measures were adopted during the first three months of 1956 by only five 
states. They constituted the hard core of the resistance. These measures included reso- 
lutions of interposition and various efforts to dissolve the National Association for the 


Advancement of Colored People. 
Even within states there were differing reactions on the integration question in its 
(Continued on Page 7) 


| PENTAGON INVASION OF AMERICAN LIFE 


By itself the lament of a nature maga- 
zine might be dismissed by some with a 
smile if its complaint was not symbolic 
and perhaps ominous. Mr. Harry C. 
James, President of the Desert Protective 
Council, reveals in the November, 1955, 
issue of Nature magazine the extent to 
which the military have “contaminated 
the desert and destroyed desert life.” 


Somehow there is a warning in this ob- 
servation of Mr. James: 


Of the many forces that are endangering 
desert wildlife at the present time none 
is having a more devastating effect than 
the armed forces’ reckless use of the desert 
lands under their control. Demand for ad- 
ditional land in every southwestern State 
is being made almost daily by Army, Navy, 
and Air Force for the extension of pres- 
ent holdings, or for the establishment of 
new installations. Wild life refugees seem 
especially marked for invasion.” 


Military erosion of the desert is a re- 
minder of similar invasions of other once 
sacred areas of life. It calls to mind the 
umbrella like influence of the Pentagon 
and military on American life. When trou- 
bling to think about it a good many com- 
munities find themselves in what may 
sometimes be a tight embrace of the mili- 
tary. What, for instance, would happen to 
employment in your town if all defense 
spending suddenly were cut off? Defense 
money probably turns up in other ways in 
your community, including colleges. 


It is the custom these days to say that 
the prosperity of the United States does 
not and should not depend on war spend- 
ing. Businessmen, labor leaders and states- 
men echo this thought. To be sure the 
Communists must get credit for a good 
deal of the pressure to keep military ex- 
penditures at a high level. But many com- 
munity leaders must look askance at the 
uncertainties that a genuine peace econ- 
omy would bring. Gratitude for defense 
contracts is understandable. This is true 
particularly when these expenditures are 
timed and geared to pick up slackening 
employment. 


A few figures will illustrate the extent 
of the Pentagon’s influence: 
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The $36 billion in 1955-56 defense ex- 
penditures represented 11 percent of the 
national income estimated at $325 billion. 
In uniform and defense supported civilian 
jobs there are 8 million individuals em- 
ployed out of a labor force of 64 million. 
On a world scale, Grenville Clark places 
defense spending for all nations at $110 
billion, about one-tenth of production, and 


enough to raise world living standards 5 © 


percent each year if used for civilian capi- 
tal investment funds. 


Defense spending is important. It is not 
difficult to imagine why community lead- 
ers urge their congressman to see the Pen- 
tagon about defense contracts, an ROTC 
unit for the college, or a new armory. 
These efforts need not be understood as 
necessarily insidious. They are natural 
community pressures in response to real 
or imagined needs. The Pentagon, as the 
source of funds for these projects, natur- 
ally is able to expand its influence. 


Educational institutions particularly 
show the mark of the Pentagon these days. 
There is a 149-page brightly illustrated 
book now available for the nation’s high 
schools called “Your Life Plans and the 
Armed Forces.” Suggested as a six-week 
unit in English of social study classes, the 
book was prepared under the direction of 
the Defense Committee of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The book glamorizes the military 
as a career for both boys and girls, accepts 
conscription as a permanent fixture, and 
makes the classroom a recruitment sta- 
tion. Consider this development alongside 
the new plan that defers young men who 
serve 6 months in camp and 7% years in 
the Reserves with weekly and annual mili- 
tary obligations. 


The Pentagon understandably, and for 
its Own reasons, capitalizes on its dollar 
influence with schools, business, labor and 
other areas of American life. But what 
does all of this mean for those who believe 
that there is a significant message for the 
world in the preamble of the constitution 
of UNESCO: “Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed.” 


RoBert A. FANGMEIER 
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THE CHURCHES 
AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


A Message to the Churches 


American social welfare is no longer 
negative device of suppression, repressi 
and begrudgingly dispensed charity. To- 
day social welfare constitutes an impor- 
tant and integral part of American cul- 
ture, of our institutional structure, of our 
systems of folkways, mores and laws. 


sAccording to the best available esti- 
mates the United States currently spends 
in excess of 20 billion dollars annually for 
health and welfare services. One may ask 
why all this staggering expenditure 0 
money, time, and effort at a time when th 
country is experiencing its greatest pros 
perity? 4 


What Has Happened? 


A look at what has happened to us as 
nation over the past fifty years is a parti 
answer. Two World Wars, an economic 
depression, followed by vast industrial ex- 
pansion have brought radical shifts of 
population, sweeping changes in American 
family life, unprecedented urban growth 
and aggravated conflicts and tensions be- 
tween groups. Our national population is 
changing its age-ratio. The 27% increase 
over the last five years of persons over 65 
years of age is indicative of the shifts te 
come. By 1965 the total population will 
have increased 16%. The needs of the 
20% of our population existing on annual 
incomes of less than $2,000 will become 
still more acute. 


Requirements of Such a soci 


This complex and rapidly changing S0- 
ciety now requires a network of private 
and public services—national, state, coun: 
ty, and local. To be effective in identify: 
ing and responding to the nation’s needs 
church bodies must tie action to study 
and planning to social research. Christiat 
love must now find expression, not only it 
personal deeds of kindness, but in a highly 
organized system of social and health serv 
ices as well. No less than 85% of the 2( 
billion dollars expended for health ant 
welfare services annually comes from ta: 
funds. If public programs are to operat 
on levels which Christians can support 
the churches have a tremendous stake it 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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CONGRESS IN MID-SESSION 


Congress has passed the midpoint in its expected legislative session. To date the legislative results have been unimpressive. So 
mS major legislation is concerned, corporate and excise taxes have been extended and the Upper Colorado Basin project aesed 
signed into law. Two other measures—the natural gas bill and the farm bill—after lengthy debate in Congress were ses b 
President. The ocean freight amendment, which the FCNI had supported vigorously, was lost when the President vetoed ie 
m bill. Efforts are now underway to revive the measure. The Dirksen-Bricker Amendment, which would limit presidential treaty- 

«ing powers, is apparently dead for this session because the President did not give it his full endorsement. 

The list of measures on which the Congress should still act is lengthy. Whether Congress will approve United States participa- 
pen the Organization for Trade Cooperation, and the whole subject of foreign aid—how much, for how long, and with what 
piyes—are questions still very much in doubt. The Congressional attitude toward support for the U.N. and the specialized agen- 
, disarmament, the Middle East and exchange of persons among countries is still being shaped. Prospects for enactment of many 
sortant measures are discouraging. Strong Presidential leadership and an aroused public opinion appear essential if any action is 
»e taken on such vital questions as civil rights, immigration and refugees, federal aid for school construction, public housing and 
=rs. While Congress has provided more money for Indian affairs this session, it has not allowed Indians sufficient voice in chart- 


their own course. 


This Newsletter, in the brief space available, attempts to set forth some of the policies and goals which should be implemented 
session, and seeks to give some indication of how far toward these goals Congress may move. 


.S. FOREIGN POLICY AND 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


United States policy in the complex field of international relations can have a pro- 
ind effect upon our goals of meeting human needs, supporting the United Nations, 
ing international tensions and creating a disarmed and peaceful world. Many of 
se areas are under the scrutiny of Congress in its efforts to draft legislation before 


session ends sometime this summer. 


Middle East 

Jnited States initiative in recommend- 
that Dag Hammarskjold, UN General 
retary, be sent to the Middle East to 
ag the influence of the UN to bear upon 

tense situation in that part of the 
rld seemed to meet with Congressional 
sroval. The success of the mission in 
ting agreement upon a cease fire will do 
ch to increase the prestige of the UN 
oughout the world as an instrument for 
venting all-out war. 153 members of 
-House of Representatives have pub- 
y signified their support for arms for 
ael. One of the serious problems still 
be solved is the question of withholding 
ther arms both by the Soviet countries 
i the Western powers from this explo- 
e situation. 
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Meanwhile in Congress two resolutions 
were introduced by members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee concerning the 
Middle East situation. Edna Kelly of New 
York introduced H. J. Res. 600 calling 
for a UN peace conference of Middle 
Eastern countries. A resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 222) suggesting a set of principles on 
which to base United States foreign policy 
in the Middle East was submitted by 
Brooks Hays of Arkansas. 


Appropriation for UN Agencies 

The amount of appropriations for Unit- 
ed Nations agencies such as the UN Refu- 
gee Fund (UNREF), the Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF), and UN Technical Assist- 
ance will be a major indication of how 
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strongly Congress supports the United 
Nations. 


The State Department has requested of 
Congress $2,300,000 for UNREF to be 
spent in the 1956 calendar year and in 
early 1957. Last year 21 countries con- 
tributed to the program. A very limited 
matching ratio whereby the United States 
can contribute only one-third of the total 
funds tends to restrict the work which 
UNREF can do. 


The sum requested for UN Technical 
Assistance is $15.5 million. For UNICEF 
the amount is $10 million. The House 
Foreign Affairs Committee began hearing 
testimony on these humanitarian pro- 
grams on April 23. 


Agencies Under Attack 

One disturbing indication of the Con- 
gressional attitude toward the UN came 
on April 19 when by a 43-40 vote the 
Senate moved to restrict contributions to 
the International Labor Organization 
(ILO) unless Soviet block employer and 
employee delegates do not vote in ILO 
proceedings. The Senate also voted to 
limit U. S. percentage contributions to the 
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Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the ILO to the present level—31.5% of 
the total FAO budget, and 25% of the 
total ILO budget. 


Shift Needed In 
Foreign Aid From 
Military To Economic 
Emphasis 


The foreign aid program should not be 
an arm of military policy but a coopera- 
tive effort undertaken with other nations 
who are not highly advanced industrially. 
Economic aid and technical assistance 
should be increasingly channeled through 
the UN, and the program expanded to in- 
clude support of SUNFED (Special Unit- 
ed Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment). 


The Mutual Security program proposed 
this year by the President and now being 
reviewed by Congress is heavily weighted 
on the military side with only a slight in- 
crease in requests for economic aid and 
technical assistance. 


Meanwhile leaders from business, labor 
and Congress have put forth various pro- 
posals for a change of emphasis in the aid 
program. Secretary of State Dulles has 
proposed a study of the whole foreign aid 
picture to be completed by next January. 


Barbara Ward, noted British economist, 
in an article appearing in the New York 
Times Magazine of March 11, 1956, urges 
that the principle of “the general welfare” 
should be extended to the international 
community with a “settled policy of aid 
based upon a predetermined percentage of 
national resources.” 
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Freer Trade and OTC 


An indispensible element in a rational 
aid program is a sound trade policy. The 
increasing needs of the United States for 
raw materials in a competitive market 
makes foreign trade a cooperative venture 
which can work to the advantage of all 
nations. 


“We should try to remove economic 
development from the area of the 
cold war. We believe, to be sure, that 
anything which strengthens econom- 
ic growth, national independence, 
human welfare and democratic proc- 
esses will improve a nation’s resist- 


ance to the virus of communism, But 
our first purpose is human better- 
ment, and anything less is a by- 
product.” 
—Adlai E. Stevenson, before the 
American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors, April 21, 1956. 


Paul G. Hoffman, Chairman of the 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation and for- 
mer head of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, said on April 18 that “we 
are rapidly coming to the point where our 
economic survival and strength, like Great 
Britain’s, is dependent on world trade.” 
He asserted that “without expanding 
world trade we face disaster. . .. We need 
goods from the outside world if we are to 
have a prosperous and expanding economy 
here. . .. Other free nations, if they are to 
have dollars to buy our goods, must have 
a chance to earn these dollars. Even if we 
should save jobs in one industry by raising 
the tariff on competitive imports, we will 
do so only at the expense of jobs in some 
other industry.” 

The remaining weeks of the Congres- 
sional session will be important ones for 
United States trade relations with other 
countries. United States participation in 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation 
(OTC) is essential if this administrative 
body of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) is to exist. H.R. 5550, 
which would provide for this, was reported 
favorably by the House Ways and Means 
Committee on March 26 by a vote of 17-7. 
It must now be cleared by the Rules Com- 
mittee before reaching the floor where a 
difficult fight is expected. The Senate has 
not yet considered the measure. 
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Six amendments which seek to clarify 
rather than weaken the bill were added ir 
the Ways and Means Committee. They 
make it clear that H.R. 5550 merely 
authorizes U. S. membership in OTC; it 
confers no additional authority on the 
President beyond that specified in the 
Trade Agreements Act. Nor does it com. 
mit Congress to remove inconsistencies be: 


tween existing U. S. laws (such as peril 


paint and escape clauses) and the trade 
rules of GATT. 


Trade Boycott Imposed by 
Southern States 


Trade relations with Japan are seriously 
threatened by passage of laws in Alabama 
and South Carolina which require trades- 
men selling Japanese textiles to post sig 
to that effect. One resolution also urges a 


citizens’ boycott of the goods. 
j 


Concern over these actions was ex- 
pressed by Secretary Dulles in a press 
conference on April 17. The Japanese say 
the laws discriminate against their textiles 
and are in violation of a U. S. Japanese 
friendship treaty. Japan is the largest sin- 
gle market for United States raw cotton. 
It also buys more cotton cloth from this 
country than it sells here. The United 
States government has repeatedly stated 
its interest in a stable and improving Jap- 
anese economy. Selfish and discriminatory 
actions not only impair our relations with 
the Japanese, they also seriously injure a 
major Japanese industry. ? 


Greater Exchange of Persons 
and Ideas Needed | 


A broad program of international edu- 
cational and cultural exchange is vital in 
building the conditions of peace. A New 
York Times survey of April 11 reports 
that Asians believe United States foreign 
policy should stress more of this country’s 
cultural and intellectual achievements; 
and should encourage more Asian students 
to study in the United States. 


Legislation to appropriate to $18,170, 
000 for the Exchange of Persons program 
has been reported by the House Appropri- 
ations Committee. This is at the level ot 
last year’s appropriation, and considerably 
more than was initially reported out bj 
this same Committee a year ago. 


A bill to make the President’s Fund fo! 
Participation in International Affairs ¢ 
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manent program passed the Senate 
“ch 26 and is now pending in the House 
‘re Congressman Frank Thompson of 
v Jersey, has introduced similar legis- 
on. The Fund would make possible 
sentation abroad of American cultural 

athletic attractions, and participation 
iternational trade fairs on a permanent 
S, 


wm the other hand, further restrictions 
wravel would be imposed by a bill H.R. 
ii introduced by Congressman Francis 
Walter of Pennsylvania. Among other 
sgs it would prohibit issuance of pass- 
-s to non-Communists who in the opin- 
sof State Department officials are going 
Sad to engage in activities “which will 
sance the cause of the Communist 
vvement.” 


=AL DISARMAMENT 
‘OT YET IN SIGHT 


= goal: 


agreements in the direction of univers- 

enforceable, total disarmament, with 
quate UN control and inspection, plus 
mestic plans for converting to a peace- 
ee economy. The stumbling block: A 
ypseated belief, held by too many in 
s country, that military force offers the 
"y way to maintain world peace. 


n his April 12 testimony before the 
sate Disarmament Subcommittee, 
ymic Energy Commissioner Thomas E. 
array declared: “There is something in 

atmosphere of the age of violence 
ough which we have lived, in which in- 
-d we are still living, that tends to dull 
: moral sensibilities. In a strange way 
- sheer brilliance of our technical 
uievements with nuclear weapons also 
ids to dull the moral sense.” 


On the much discussed hydrogen 
mb tests, Adlai E. Stevenson on April 
urged that the United States take the 
tiative in stopping such tests as a first 
p toward disarmament. Nobody around 
ashington seems to be sufficiently em- 
asizing the necessity of trying to out- 
y these weapons of mass destruction for 
ich there is no foreseeable defense. 


Even in the UN and Senate Disarma- 
nt subcommittees, the emphasis is on 
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PROSPECTS DIM FOR 
REVISION OF 
McCARRAN-WALTER 
ACT 


Perhaps no single piece of legislation 
has done more to impair the vision of 
America as the land of hope, of asylum, 
and new beginnings, than the discrimina- 
tory McCarran-Walter Act of 1952. Al- 
though the United States is a land of immi- 
grants, and a nation which in principle is 
dedicated to freedom and equality for all, 
restrictive legislation culminating in the 
controversial Act of 1952 has tended to 
bar our gates to the unfortunate and de- 
serving of other countries, and has result- 
ed in inequalities in the rights of natural- 


how to maintain security through military 
strength or by a very modest reduction of 
arms. At this writing the UN Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee is still meeting in 
London. But instead of a comprehensive 
disarmament proposal, the United States 
has been recommending the President’s 
aerial inspection plan, if necessary in a 
limited area of 20 to 30 thousand square 
miles, plus reduction to a level of 2% 
million men on the part of the U. S. and 
USSR. This is a field where leadership on 
the part of the President and the Secre- 
tary of State is particularly needed. 


Present Senate Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee expectations are to hold two more 
hearings (in addition to the recent one in 
Boston) outside of Washington, and one 
in Washington for national organizations 
before June 30. 


The Beacon Press, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, has just published two books dealing 
with disarmament. Charles G. Bolte calls 
for a four year program in his book “The 
Price of Peace—A Plan for Disarma- 
ment.” Senator Ralph E. Flanders, whose 
testimony before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee was recently mailed to Newsletter 
readers, has written “Letters to a Genera- 
tion.” The Subcommittee has just released 
a staff study giving a chronology on dis- 
armament efforts which is available from 
your Senator or Congressman upon re- 
quest. 
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ized citizens. Thus the legislation has had 
an unfavorable impact, on foreign rela- 
tions and civil liberties. 


Bills to revise the McCarran-Walter 
Act seem likely to be given little more 
than an airing in this session of Congress, 
despite Administration and Democratic 
leadership support, and the urging of re- 
ligious, civic, educational and labor groups 
in hearings held during November. Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell testified in 
person for the Administration bills (re- 
viewed in March Newsletter) before the 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on April 
13. But without very strong leadership 
from the Executive and members of Con- 
gress, and persistent demands from the 
public, no action can be expected in this 
election year. 


Refugees Left Waiting 

The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 is due 
to expire on December 31, 1956. Designed 
to provide a haven for the oppressed, the 
Act would allow 214,000 refugees to enter 
the country without charging them against 
immigrant quotas. As of April 6, 1956, 
only 97,046 visas under the act had been 
issued, 


Only a few months remain in which 
visas can be issued allowing refugees to 
come to the United States. It is clear that 
the total permissible number will not be 
used by the time the act expires, which 
underscores the need for extension and 
liberalization of this legislation. Bills to 
do this have been introduced, but pros- 
pects for action are not encouraging. Con- 
gressman Francis E. Walter of Pennsyl- 
vania has also introduced a bill to extend 
only the orphan program under the Act 
until all the numbers for orphans are used. 


10,000 REFUGEES— 
(Continued from Page 1) 


refugee program. She said that if given a 
chance the refugee quickly develops tal- 
ents that will more than repay the spon- 
sors. Experience indicates that most refu- 
gees speak a number of languages and 
learn English without difficulty. The im- 
portant thing is to “give the refugee a 
chance now” before the law expires. 


For more information about the refugee 
program Disciples of Christ churches 
should write Miss Williams, Department 
of Social Welfare, UCMS, 222 South 
Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
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SOME DOMESTIC 
ISSUES OF 
IMPORTANCE 


Civil Liberties 


Civil liberties issues have made few 
headlines this session of Congress in com- 
parison with the news they have made in 
recent years. 


Many major issues, however, are not re- 
ceiving the active and intensive considera- 
tion their importance warrants. Involved 
are the rights of conscience; use of the 
devices of loyalty oaths, secret informers 
and wiretapping; denial of the right to 
cross-examine; the validity of sections of 
the Smith Act of 1940, the Internal Secur- 
ity Act of 1950, and the Communist Con- 
trol Act and Immunity Act of 1954. 


A bill to prohibit picketing in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the White House 
(H.R. 4922) would restrict individual 
liberties. It passed the House March 26 
and has been referred to the Judiciary 
Subcommittee of the Senate District of 
Columbia Committee, of which Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon is chairman. 


A Supreme Court decision of April 1 in 
the case involving Steve Nelson held that 
the Federal Smith Act preempts the field 
of sedition and that state laws in this area 
are invalid. The Court’s action has been 
followed by bills introduced in the Senate 
by Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin and 
in the House by James G. Donovan of 
New York and Thomas J. Lane of Massa- 
chusetts to permit the states to punish 
sedition cases. The Supreme Court noted 
that some state laws “are vague and are 
almost wholly without . . . safeguards.” 


Civil Rights 


Election year politics and the bitter op- 
position of some Southern legislators are 
major factors in determining prospects for 
any civil rights legislation this session. 


On April 9, Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., sent to Congress the long 
awaited administration recommendations 
on civil rights (with suggested legislation 
for the first two items): 


1) an additional Assistant Attorney 
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General for civil rights in the Justice 
Department, 


2) a bi-partisan Commission on Civil 
Rights with subpoena powers, 


3) new ways to protect the rights to 
vote, 


4) greater authority for Justice De- 
partment action in cases of violence. 


On the Senate side, Everett M. Dirksen 
of Illinois introduced S. 3604 and S. 3605 
to carry out only the first two goals. In 
the House, Kenneth B. Keating of New 
York introduced H.R. 10339, 10340, 
10425, and 10427 to implement all four 
recommendations. 


If civil rights legislation in the House is 
not shortly reported out of the Judiciary 
and Rules Committees, Congressman 
James Roosevelt of California plans to 
circulate a discharge petition to bring the 
issue to the House floor. In the Senate, no 
date is scheduled for Judiciary Committee 
hearings. 


Narcotics 


In January, Senator Price Daniel of 
Texas shocked the Senate with his Sub- 
committee’s report on drug addiction in 
the United States. Since then, some strong 
remedies have been proposed. An omnibus 
bill to deal with this problem provides, 
among other things, that smugglers of 
heroin face a possible death sentence, and 
that wiretapping evidence may be admis- 
sible in court to obtain convictions. 


These provisions go counter to FCNL 
policies that the purpose of punishment 
should be directed to the rehabilitation of 
the offender, and that police methods 
should not violate fundamental individual 
rights. 


Housing 

On April 20, the Housing Subcommittee 
of the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee recommended that 500,000 public 
housing units be built over the next four 
years. These figures represented a compro- 
mise between Administration requests for 
35,000 units annually for two years, and 
the proposal of Senator Herbert H. Leh- 
man of New York for 200,000 annually 
for three years. In addition, authorization 
was approved for the construction of pub- 
lic housing units for persons over 65, 
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Ideally, private enterprise would con- 
struct low-cost housing to meet the needs 
in this country. But since the returns from 
such projects are not sufficient to encour- 
age private investment, it is necessary that 
public assistance help provide adequate 
housing for low-income citizens. - 


Indian Americans 


- One hopeful indication that Congress 
is beginning to recognize the great needs 
of Indians is that the House and more re- 
cently the Senate granted almost all the 
requested increases in appropriations for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs this year. 


The question of how much Indians 
should participate in decisions affecting 
them (consent vs. consultation) has not 
been met, however. The Senate, in passing 
S. 51, modified its language to avoid the 
issue. In the House, hearings on this 
measure have not even been scheduled. 


YOUR OPINION COUNTS 


The Christian as a citizen in a 
democracy has ample opportunities 
to (1) inform himself on public is- 
sues and (2) to make his opinion 
count in the day-to-day development 
of government policies. 


For Information 


® Read a good daily newspaper and 
one or two reliable periodicals re- 
porting on public affairs. (See Social 
Action News Letter for resources.) 


© Start a “Round-Table” discussion 
group in your church. “Round Table” 
packets of materials on a wide vari- 
ety of subjects are available. Write 
the Department of Social Welfare, 
UCMS. 

e Attend lectures; read authoritative 
books. 


For Action 


® Write occasional letters to Con- 
gressmen, Senators, other Govern- 
ment officials, and the editor of your 
local newspapers. 


® Organize in your church a Chris- 
tian Action and Community Service 
Committee. Then study and act on 
some local project of civic concern. 


® Sponsor a refugee family. Write 
the Department of Social Welfare 
for information. 


* Send your minister or some lay- 
man to a United Nations Seminar 
in 1956-57. 
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TEGRATION PACE— 
(Continued from Page 1) 


ious ramifications. Alabama, for in- 
ace, has been the scene of the three 
zest integration related news stories, 
nely, the Autherine Lucy attempt to 
oll at the University of Alabama; the 
ntgomery bus boycott; and the attack 
musician Nat King Cole. White Citi- 
s Councils in this state report an up- 
ge in membership which they attribute 
citizen resistance to integration. On the 
er hand, Governor James Folsom, now 
npaigning for National Democratic 
mmitteeman, has said, “I am not going 
Swear allegiance to the leadership of 
* group that’s trying to tear up the 
mocratic party in Alabama.” He said 

White Citizens Council leaders are 
se same faces, rank and serial number 
1 issues that led the Dixiecrats in 
i? 


“ollowing are some quotes from April 
ithern School News which illustrate the 
~ds and actions of southerners on school 
gration and other issues: 


In San Antonio, The United Church 
-men of Texas, with 200 delegates rep- 
enting eight Protestant denominations, 
firmed last year’s resolution to support 

Supreme Court ruling on desegrega- 
n. They urged each local church. to 
ld a fellowship ‘without barriers.’ ” 


Mt a pro-segregation rally in Memphis, 
wt Copeland of Little Rock, Ark.: 
outhern preachers are so carried away 
th this brotherhood mess of trash they 
ven’t got the guts to preach the doctrine 
segregation which is the doctrine of 
d. The National Association for the 
wancement of Colored People is the 
rst organization to come along since the 
» that crucified Christ—and I may as 
ll say it—it’s the same organization.” 


Fov. Coleman of Miss. in a speech at 
ssissippi State College at Starkville: 
tween 1850 and 1860, southerners be- 
me so emotional that they lost their 
lity to appraise the situation objective- 

Southern states seceded to perpetuate 
very and yet a few years later South- 
,ers themselves admitted that slavery 
s wrong. “Those in positions of respon- 
ility must think things through before 
*y take positions of no return.” 


State Senator W. B. Alexander in a 
speech to the Mississippi Senate, March 
20, 1956: “A motor company has been the 
victim of an attempted boycott because a 
foundation bearing its name—which was 
established decades ago by the founder of 
the motor company—made a contribution 
to the NAACP. . . . This motor company 
has plants throughout the South employ- 
ing southern labor . . . and could well be 
tempted to remove its plants if this is the 
reception they received.” 


Major L, P. McLendon, Greensboro, 
N. C.: “By no process of reasoning can 
we arrive at the conclusion that the South 
can, by any plan of intervention, evasion 
or pure defiance, nullify the Constitution 
... it is unthinkable that we would main- 
tain our traditional belief in compulsory 
segregation of the races at the cost of de- 
stroying our public school system.” 


Women’s Auxiliary of St. Andrew’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Charleston County, South Carolina: 
“Be it resolved that the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary ... go on record as opposing integra- 
tion as advocated in the booklet, “Just, 
Right and Necessary” (a pamphlet pre- 
pared by the National Council of the Epis- 
copal Church). 

Lewis H. DEER 


THE CHURCHES— 
(Continued from Page 2) 

the adequacy of appropriations, the qual- 
ity of leadership selected for citizens com- 
missions, the competence of judges, and 
the professional qualifications of staff. The 
church has a further responsibility in eval- 
uating the Protestant welfare services (as 
they relate to overall community planning 
for health and welfare). It should watch 
for areas in which the service now per- 
formed by Protestant agencies may be 
properly assumed by a non-sectarian or 
public agency, permitting use of church 
funds in new fields. 


People are served better: (1) When 
every Protestant welfare agency belongs 
to a community welfare council; (2) 
When every local church has a community 
services committee or a social education 
and action committee; (3) When every 
council of churches has a staffed depart- 
ment of social welfare or a voluntary com- 
mittee in this field. 


Social welfare in the community always 
needs the spiritual leadership and spiritual 
service of the Church—the unique con- 
tribution of the Church to community life. 
The Church has the role of interpreter of 
social need and human welfare and today 
as never before it must be prepared to per- 
form this function in an adequate manner. 


To Strengthen Democratic Practices 


While the churches have pioneered 
many direct services in the welfare field 
there are new needs that challenge the 
church to strengthen democratic practices. 
Some of these are: 


I. Housing. Public housing for low-in- 
come families and the aging, federally as- 
sisted slum clearance and neighborhood 
conservation programs, housing to meet the 
urgent situation of middle-income families 
provided by both private and governmental 
initiative, removal of discriminatory prac- 
tices in privately financed housing and the 
mortgage market, the affirmative support 
of federal, state, and local government 
policy in achieving open-occupancy hous- 
ing under both private and public initia- 
tive. Our housing programs and reforms 
are too often based on social attitudes rath- 
er than social needs. Should the churches 
continue to acquiesce in approving this 
practice? 


II. Health Needs. What combination of 
private and public health insurance plans 
can best put adequate medical, dental, and 
hospital care within the reach of all? 


Ill. The Use of Tax Funds in Church- 
related Social Welfare Programs. a. The 
“purchase of service’ formula. In many 
communities public bodies are “buying” 
church-related child care services with tax 
dollars. Does the “purchase of service” 
formula violate the principle of the sepa- 
ration of church and state? 


b. Government subsidies for sectarian 
hospital construction. The Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act of 1946 (amended 
1949) includes provisions for federal grants 
for private hospital construction on a 
matching-fund basis provided the institu- 
tion serves all people who come to it. 
It is consistent with the principle of dis- 
establishment for religious bodies to ac- 
cept such funds? 


Every local church is a part of the com- 
munity in which it serves. The Church has 
a specific obligation “‘to those who are of 
the household of faith.” But church lead- 
ers should also think of community wel- 
fare as part of the ministry of the Church 
and not.as.separated from it. 


* RutH E. MILNER 
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SOCIAL ACTION 
RESURCES FOR LOCAL 
CHURCH MEETINGS 


® MILITARY SERVICE. Both the 
minister and young man facing military 
service will find help in the new leaflet 
“Christian Choices Regarding Military 
Service.” The various alternatives open to 
young men are noted, such as regular 
army service, student deferment, alterna- 
tive service as a conscientious objector 
and ministerial training in lieu of military 
service. Emphasis of the leaflet is on mak- 
ing choices as a Christian. 

Information and a sample copy of the 
leaflet may be obtained by writing the De- 
partment of Social Welfare, U. C. M. S., 
publisher of the leaflet. 

@® FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 
SUNDAY. Materials should be ordered 
now to help your church plan its observ- 
ance of this Christian Action Sunday, July 
1, 1956. A responsive reading is available 
in quantity and without charge by writing 
the Department of Social Welfare, 
U.C.M.S. Order copies of “Questions for 
Christians in 1956” from the Christian 
Board of Publication for distribution to 
your congregation and use on the Church 
literature table. Prices: 3 cents each, $1.50 
for 50, $3.00 for 100. Cash must accom- 
pany order for less than $1.00. 
Attention churches without subscrip- 
tion for CBP Monthly Bulletin Service: 
You also can order from CBP copies of 


Worship Bulletin for Freedom and De- 
mocracy Sunday, at 90 cents per 100. 


The minimum order is 50 and orders 

should be in multiples of 50 (i.e.) 100, 

150, 200.) 
@® LABOR SUNDAY. Observance of 
this Christian Action Sunday will be on 
September 2 this year. This is the time to 
make plans. Materials for your use are 
being planned by the Department of So- 
cial Welfare, U.C.M.S. Write the Depart- 
ment for information. 


@ TEMPERANCE. Available through 
the Board of Temperance of the Metho- 
dist Church is a catalog giving a compre- 


af 


hensive list of books, pamphlets, leaflets, 
dramas and audio-visuals in the field of 
temperance. This will be a handy booklet 
for those planning meetings in the area of 
alcohol or narcotics education. 

Write the Department of Social Wel- 


fare, U. C. M. S., for a free copy of this 
catalog. 


@ MINIMUM PROGRAM. Free to ev- 
ery local church are 20 copies of the new 
leaflet ‘Christian Action and Community 
Service—A 5 Point Minimum Program 
for Your Local Church.” This leaflet 
makes 5 suggestions to help the local 
church plan a minimum program of social 
action. 


Write the Department of Social Welfare, 
U. C. M. S., for your free copies. 


@ VOLUNTARY CHRISTIAN SERV- 
ICE. Young people, their leaders, and 
ministers will want to make use of the 
pamphlet by this title. It is a picture and 
text presentation of the opportunities open 
to Disciple youth, students and adults “to 
learn by working and serving.” 


Opportunities include working and serv- 
ing through work camps, migrant minis- 
try, internships, community service proj- 
ects, short-term service on foreign mission 
fields, and similar work-learn-serve expe- 
riences. 

Write to the Department of Social Wel- 
fare, UCMS for copy of this pamphlet and 


information about projects, dates, costs, 
requirements. 


N EWS 


The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: — 


‘and promulgation of an Internationg 


ce te € Rk 


LOCAL CHURCH PROJECTS 


Richmond Avenue Christian Church 
Buffalo, N. Y. As a basis for disc ’ 


Convention resolution on racial integré 
tion, this church sent questionnaires to 1 
Disciples of Christ institutions. Data wa 
requested on the racial practices of 
institution. William G. Shoop is minis 
of the church and Miss Elizabeth wall 
chairman of the Christian Action an 
Community Service Committee. 


University Christian Church, Seattle 
Wash. Church school classes celebrate 
brotherhood month in February with @& 
change visits and outside speakers. Speal 
ers included a Jew, student from Thailanc 
and representatives of the Christiai 
Friends for Racial Equality. Exchange 
included an adult class with the Chines 
Baptist Church, and fifth grade childre 
with the Japanese Congregational Churel 
Ministers of the church are John Paw 
Pack and Joseph Ray White. 


Christian Women’s Fellowships in Kei 
tucky. Letters from the women of Bridgi 
port Christian Church, in a rural com 
munity near Frankfort, and from Cynthi 
an Christian Church were read into fl 
Congressional Record of February | 
1956. The letters protested appointme! 
of any Assistant Secretary of The Interi 
who they felt would not deal adequate 
with Indian affairs. 


Second-class mail privileges 3 
authorized at 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


